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Subject:     "NEWS  ABOUT  CHEESE."     Information  from  the  Burea\/of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today,  my  news  and  my  suggestions  are  for  anybody  and  everybody  who  likes 
cheese.  But  I  realize  that  there  are  very  decided  differences  in  cheese  tastes. 
Some  peot»le  like  soft  cheese.  Some  people  like  hard  cheese.  Some  like  it  mild. 
Some  like  it  sharp. 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  who  likes  good  American  cheddar  —  what  we  used 
to  call  "store"  cheese  when  I  was  a  youngster,,  here's  some  good  news  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.    According  to  estimates  of  the  men  who 
keep  tab  of  the  nation's  dairy  products,   the  amount  of  American  cheddar  made  in 
the  United  States  last  year  was  the  largest  on  record. 

And  that's  a  lot  of  cheese.     It  can  be  measured  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons,  and  it  makes  up  at  least  foxir-fifths  of  all  the  cheese  produced 
in  this  country.     Neck-in-neck  for  second  place  in  American  cheese  production 
are  Swiss  and  Cream  cheeses.    American  brick  cheese  comes  in  fourth. 

These  cheeses  make  up  the  bulk  of  those  we  produce  in  the  United  States. 
But  of  course  they  don't  scratch  the  surface  of  the  variety  on  the  market. 

If  your  fancy  runs  to  something  a  little  sharper  in  flavor,   there  are  many 
of  the  European  varieties  on  the  market  —  either  made  in  this  country  or  imported. 
There  is  creamy  white  Roquefort  with  its  veins  of  bluish  green  mold;  there's  its 
Italian  cousin  Gorgonzola  —  yellow  with  a  green  mold.     There's  spicy,  green  sap 
Sago  from  Switzerland  —  the  flat  round  Goudas  from  Holland.     There's  Parmesan 
and  Stilton;  and  Limburger  and  Munster. 

I  could  take  up  the  rest  of  this  broadcast  just  naming  and  describing  these 
exotic  and  colorful  cheeses.    But  probably  you'd  be  more  interested  in  some 
shopping  highlights  that  I  came  across  the  other  day.     Mostly  these  suggestions 
are  for  American  cheddar  —  our  "number  one"  cheese  in  point  of  production  — 
good  for  eating  "as  is"  and  for  use  in  cooking. 

"If  a  woman  goes  into  a  store  and  asks  simply  for  'cheese1    she'll  probably 
get  American  cheddar.     If  it's  green  —  that  is  cheese  that  hasn't  had  much 
ripening  —  the  texture  will  be  tough  and  rubbery  and  the  flavor  will  be  mild 
and  not  at  all  distinctive.     Cheddar  that  has  been  ripened  eight  months  to  a  year 
will  be  mellower  —  with  a  waxy  consistency  and  a  full,  well-developed  flavor 
that  has  character. 
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"Most  American  cheddar  is  made  from  whole  milk.     However,   some  is  not  and 
is  correspondingly  lower  in  fuel  and  vitamin  values  as  well  as  in  cost.  Federal 
law  requires  that  any  cheese  customarily  made  from  whole  milk  must  tell  on  the 
label  if  it  is  ma.de  from  skimmed  or  partly  skimmed  milk.     This  law  applies  to  all 
choose  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

"Some  times  cheddar,  Swiss,  and  other  cheeses  are  sold  as  'processed 
cheeses.'     That  is,  the  original  cheese  is  ground  up,  melted,  and  an  emulsifying 
agent  added.     Then  the  cheese  is  remolded.     During  all  this  the  texture  of  the 
cheese  is  changed  —  usually  it  becomes  softer.     The  flavor  is  modified,  too. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  cheeses  are  blended  in  a  'process'  cheese. 

"When  shopping  for  a  cheese  that  is  processed  —  read  the  label  to  see 
what  variety  or  varieties  of  cheese  are  in  the  container.     If  the  label  simply 
says  'process'  cheese  —  it  means  'process  cheddar  cheese.'" 

As  to  the  nutritive  value  of  cheese  —  that's  a  good  story  that  bears 
repeating.  Cheese  ranks  alongside  of  meat  as  a  source  of  efficient  protein. 
That  is,  it  contains  protein  that  can  be  used  effectively  by  the  body. 

It's  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  G,  and  is  rich  in  vitamin  A,  if  it 
is  a  kind  that  contains  considerable  butterfat.    And  nutritionists  look  with 
great  favor  on  it  as  a  source  of  calcium  —  especially  the  Swiss  and  cheddar 
types. 

And  finally,  my  cooking  suggestions  for  cheese.     I  have  only  a  few  because 
cooking  cheese  is  simply  a  matter  of  heating  it  slowly  until  the  fat  in  the  cheese 
melts  and  blends  in  with  other  ingredients.     Cheese  should  be  cooked  at  low 

jrature  —  over  water  or  in  a  slow  oven  —  because  of  its  protein.  Intense 
heat  will  make  the  curd  tough  and  leathery. 

Whenever  possible  in  cooking,  combine  cheese  by  first  blending  it  into 
a  sauce.     To  blend  best  have  the  cheese  in  as  small  pieces  as  possible  —  grated, 
shaved,  or  pressed  through  a  wire  sieve. 

And  that's  all  the  cheese  suggestions  I  have  for  today.    But  I'd  like  to 
rer.ind  you  of  the  good  news  again.     Last  year  was  a  record  year  for  American 
cheddar  cheese  according  to  estimates  of  the  U .  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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